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Rameses III has already been noted. The quality 
of the enamel used is excellent, preserving the 
colors and bringing out many delicacies of model- 
ling, especially in the faces. The thinness of the 
layer is noteworthy, hardly one-sixteenth of an 
inch. Occasionally other decorative substances 
are employed, as in the Rekhit tile, where the 
checker design in the base is formed by alterna- 
tions of light blue enamel and inserts of mother-of- 
pearl. The background of this tile is made by 
cutting blue enamelled faience into forms approxi- 
mate to the spaces between the figures, and then 
cementing them in place. 

If we return to the tiles representing the captives, 
bearing in mind the usual canons of Egyptian relief, 
we find that the artist has in part modelled the 
figures at will. The head of the King, on the 
other hand, follows closely the conventional Egyp- 
tian type of a man of royal blood, and, aside from 
its decorative qualities, lacks the charm of the 
captives. 

The position which tiles such as these occupy 
in the history and achievement of Egyptian ceramic 
art is unique. The number of known specimens 
is very limited, and few collections possess so com- 
prehensive a series as the present. 

Note. The sizes of the tiles are as follows : Head of Rameses III : 
h. 0.124 m.. w. 0.103 m. ; Syrian: h. 0.252 m., w. 0.062 m; Philis- 
tine : h. 0.30 m., w. 0.058 m. ; Amorite : h. 0.295 m., w. 0.058 m ; 
Hitrite : h. 0. 1 68 m.. w. 0.058 m. ; Kush : h. 0.255 m.. w. 0.065 m ; 
Kush: h. 0.25 m, w. 0.06 m. ; Cartouche tile: h. 0.095 m., 
w. 0.082 m; Rekhit tile: h. 0.095 m.. w. 0.195 m. 

L. E. R. 
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Reverse of Tiles, showing trial sketches 

Charles Eliot Norton 

AT a meeting of the Trustees of the Museum, 
held on October 27, to take action upon the 
death of Professor Norton, the following minute 
was adopted : 

The Trustees of the Museum of Fine Arts 
desire to put on record in the proceedings of this 
meeting their sense of the high value of the services 
which their late associate, Charles Eliot Norton, 
rendered to the Museum for thirty-one years as a 
member of this Board. 

Professor Norton was elected a Trustee of the 
Museum on July 19, 1877, the year after the 
opening of the building, and was an active member 



of the Committee on the Museum Library from 
1883 until the discontinuance of the Committee 
in 1904. 

Professor Norton's influence in the Board of 
Trustees was invariably exerted to set and keep 
high the standards of the institution, in accordance 
with the avowed purpose of its founders. It was 
on Professor Norton's motion, twenty-five years 
ago, when the Museum's resources for the purchase 
of works of art were very scanty, that the Trustees 
adopted and published a report announcing the 
collection and exhibition of the best obtainable 
works of artistic genius as the chief purposes of the 
Museum. It was on Professor Norton's motion 
that the first two considerable appropriations were 
made by the Trustees for the purchase of objects 
of classical art. Many years before the establish- 
ment of the present Museum Bulletin, Professor 
Norton proposed and repeatedly urged that the 
Museum should begin the issue of such a publica- 
tion. Professor Norton warmly welcomed the 
increased intellectual activity at the Museum in 
recent years. He said that the institution had 
begun to fulfill its function both in the matter of 
art and of education as it never had done before. 
His influence on the Museum will stand among its 
many inheritances of wise counsel and high aims 
nobly expressed. 

The Graphic Arts and Education 

THE third of a series of annual receptions to 
the Directors and Teachers of Drawing and 
Manual Training in Massachusetts was held in the 
Fifth Gallery of the Museum on Saturday morn- 
ing, November 1 4, and was addressed by Mr. 
Emil H. Richter, Curator of the Department of 
Prints. 

Mr. Richter spoke as follows : 

The print is a side issue, a step-sister of painting, 
disregarded, ifi;nored by the generality of the public. 
The neglect of so interesting and delightful a branch 
of art may largely be due to the immense abund- 
ance of every imaginable kind of commercial picture 
printing. The illustrations in the newspapers and 
magazines, the advertisements and posters, are prints 
to be sure, and in the rush of our busy life we are 
apt to generalize, to put under one heading the 
good and bad and the indifferent. We put it all 
aside as not worthy our attention, or else we may 
accept it all, good, bad, and middling alike. 

This generalizing " I don't know and I don't 
care" attitude toward the graphic arts deprives 
the public of one of the most useful and attractive 
means which can be offered them for the broaden- 
ing of their understanding of art. Especially is this 
true in our country, where treasures of art are as 
yet thinly scattered over vast distances. 

In the training of our artistic faculties, prints, by 
their numbers and their diversity of type and 
technique, should occupy an important place. I 
do not contend for a moment that prints should 



